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■GtuiBfunbiUL..: 

ART NEWS FROM LONDON.— NO. 1. 

•Lokdos, March 28, 1855. 

The London Art season — the season of 
the annual picture exhibitions — begins with 
the opening of the British Institution on 
the first Monday- in February, and closes 
■with the shutting of the Royal Academy 
Gallery at at the end of July. It is now, 
therefore, like the spring season itself, in a 
state of half-matured growths-flowering in 
one or twb instances, preparing to bud in 
more. 

Such of your readers as have -visited 
London will know, add many uiOre will be 
able to guess, the general tone of our exhi- 
bition. .The terms in which I can describe 
it are not, I regret to 6ay, complimentary. 
Extreme mental poverty and inanity of , 
subject in the departments where imagina- 
tion is concerned. One set of artists " do 
the domestic" in a prettified sentimental, 
another in a mindless literal, way. Some 
two per cent, of the works exhibited may 
be of the historic or religious sort — both 
shams; a foolish parade of costume and 
theatricality in the first, of threadbare tra- 
dition in the second. The chorister-boy 
and charity-girl humbug, initiated by Mr. 
Barraud, still ontstares you with its idiocies. 
The genre is often clever, seldom valuable : 
the Gil Bias and Vicar of Wakefield section 
has dwindled down, fortunately, to almost 
nothing. The school of portrait, scarcely 
represented at all, save at the Royal Aca- 
demy and the Society of British Artists, is 
of the lowest degradation, the handmaid 
of vacant vanity, the thrall Of vapid exter- 
nals — boasting, however, one or two able 
professors, hardly a single deep one. The 
landscape is, in a great degree, sound as 
regards love of the Nature represented, 
vivid perception, careful observation, and 
ease of rendering; but it is limited in 
range, and wretchedly self-repeating — many 
men of talent going On year after year, do- 
ing' the same effect,- or the same' incident, 
or the same scenery, over and over again, 
till what was at first a real impulsive 
insight into the heart of the thing, becomes 
a foolish mechanism, paid for at so much 
the yard. In all classesof subjects^ an eye 
for color is more or. less* visible, as a gene- 
ral rule — inartificial on the whole, and 
often inartistic into the bargain, but far 
superior in freshness and vivacity to what 
is found in the continental schools, the 
severer 'form of whose corpse-like acade- 
micism' we have also been saved from, 
partly by better feeling, partly by igno- 
rance. Sculpture, . tolerably skillful, but 
■weak and palsy-stricken,' appears, one may 
say,. nowhere except at the Academy; ar- 
chitecture scarcely even there. A separate 
exhibition, of the last Art, started some 
years ago, has revived this season after an 
interval, displays not much of value, but 
indicates a hope of better things. 

Your readers will understand that I have 
been speaking merely of the ordinary level 
of our Art. Individual instances of a 
higher order might be quoted, and are 
thankfully allowed ; but that is a separate 
: affair. - 

Beneficent Pre-Raphaelitism is gradually 
working a change in the tenor of our pic- 
torial doings. Let there, be no mistake 
about what Pre-Raphaelitism means. It 



has nothing to do with- the technical den-, 
ciencies, or technical practice, or choice of . 
subjects, of ■■■ painters who lived before, 
Raphael, but with the condition of mind 
which actuated them to represent what- 
ever was in hand — whether typically or 
naturally^with a resolute adherence to 
truth of feeling and truth of fact; and a 
resolute disregard of all mere grace and all 
mere dexterity which would interfere -with 
the first or affect the second. Pre-Ra- 
phaelitism, at its lowest, is reverent faith in 
Nature, whether seen with the poet's eye 
or the catalogue-compiler's, whether reh- s 
dered'with the artist's hand or with the 
transcriber's; At its higbest-r-and; the 
young men who founded the school.under- 
stood it at its highest — this faith in Nature 
takes a far wider range; involving that 
sincerity of thought which shall always 
invent something specific and something 
new in conception— something truly natural 
in idea, as well as express this through a 
medium, of visible nature studied with that 
love of observance which ' cannot but 
catch, out of her' infinity, beauties ever 
fresh and individual; Of the two calum- 
nies which have borne testimony to the 
extent of alarm created by Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism among its opponents — namely, that it 
imitates the defects Of old painters, such as 
false perspective, and that it copies any- 
thing in Nature, without purpose or mean- 
ing, instead of first getting a worthy sub- 
ject, and then selecting "the right Nature 
tor its realization-— the one is not more 
monstrous than the other.' But' these 
calumnies are getting stale, and ' hardly 
serve their turn any longer. Thinkers 
and good painters have hailed Pre-Raphael- 
itism from the first, and even academy stu- 
dents are influenced by it now. It was 
only the other day that the assertion of 
such futile fallacies as I have alluded, to 
entailed a volley of hisses upon Mr. Hart, 
the recently 1 elected Professor of Painting 
at the Royal' Academy, 'when he delivered 
his first lecture : an expression of opinion 
unprecedented, I am. given to understand, 
in the institution. 

Pre-Raphaelitism, as I, said, is working 
its way in our exhibitions. Bad painters 
try on a delusive imitation of it like an ill 1 - 
fitting suit of clothes; promising men 
serve in its cause; and even the inferior 
minds who adopt' it in good faith, are re- 
deemed from mere inanity by its practice, 
and progress with the successive years.. .It 
now forms quite a class in every gallery— . 
felt not only by its distinctness, but by its 
numbers. 

Two of the picture-exhibitions are now 
open: the British Institution, established 
many years, managed by a committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen, patronized how 
much less than formerly by royal acade- 
micians and' associates; and the National 
Institution, youngest of the lot, whose 
principle is, that each exhibiting artist, 
after getting his work approved by the di- 
recting body, also artists, pays for the 
space where it is to hang, and so' saves 
himself all heartburnings on the score of 
having been unfairly treated in that re- 
spect by envious rivals. The experiment 
of free admission to the public was tried 
for some- years at this gallery, but failed. 
At the British Institution there are three 
pictures which I think worth specifying. 
Mr. H. Mark Anthony, long a member of 



the Society of British Artists, bufc'recently 
seceded,; is, Jo ..my judgmen t,_by far'the 
greatest of our living landscape-painters. 
Still, young' he has >een'an : 'indefatigable 
worker ; producing, year .by year, 'till'Witliin 
the last three or four, his dozen or score! of 
exhibited pictures. Massive force, instant 
grasp and realization of his subject, are'his 
great characteristics^ . He : is never afraid 
of anything; but loads his canvas, .with 
daring execution, and space after; space of 
the ihtehsest color. This was his original 
and. 'most; distinctive manner;" but so deep 
an observer of nature could n0t"iielp'see- 
ing the excellences Of 'Pre-Raphaelite"' ^prac- 
tice, and he has "latterly engrafted a good 
deal of that system as; hJs. .own^prpducing 
fewer pictures, more .minutely elaborated, 
but on the whole* I am inclined to 3 think, 
less noblein their impression; His '^Wood- 
yard, Evening"— the picture -at the British 
Institution— a cottage scene' with a- sk^r of 
unusual .; importance and : be'auty,' is 'about 
the cothpletest example' of his present Viom- 
bihed style. ' The secoffd painting is'a4iew 
from an elevated site " of ' qui" metropolitan 
suburban y illage,, Hampstead, by Mr^Pord 
MadoxBrown^a.thqroughly,Pre^Rap|iael- 
ite work; thepaintec b.eing'one wfip^pre- 
c'eding Millais and his cplleagues,by : a few- 
years, had realized some .of , the; principles 
of the sect before Pre-Raphaelitism 4was a 
word known to nianj The third isby an 
Englishman, who was a' backwoodsman in 
your own America some years ago^-Mr. . 
Glass— -and is'not |he first in which he has 
shown, a singular vigor ' and aptitude of 
feeling in the representation of some^Btern 
horseman and fighter^a,. borderer"'' In this 
case, of , the disturbed "feud days' "between 
England and Scoti^d— riding ,* !ti)'.'3ierce 
deeds by .." moonlight,.;. Ati'the, Jfaponal 
Institution, the principal .subject is an 
incident or the. American' ^ Wa"?— the.Battle 
of. Stone F^rry^-paiiited, hb>vey'er, to 
record Scottish valet r,. »h<3 1 by a 'Scotchman, 
Mr.Mc.Ian,, "In the. summer pf.lije,' year 
1779"— -as the event is'narra ; ted4,' ( a; party 
of the 71st regiment (Fraser ^Sigjihjindefs) 
consisting- of 56 men and Srofficers, was 
detached from a redoubt at Stoned-Ferry, 
ih-S'Outh Carolina, for the purpose of -recon- 
nditering the enemy. -" They fell r incwith a 
strong columrf of the enemy (upwards of 
2,000), and,':instead of retiriiigj aooordiug 
to ins'trUctibn, they thought proper to 
attack. '. They i^fere' nearly destroyed ; all 
the officers and hoh-comniissioned officers 
were killed ; br' wounded,, S#d seven 'of the 
privates only remayjed on their leg^ at the 
end of. the.! combat. /-" jhe ..cbnj'manding- 
officer fell,. and, m falling, desired tlie few 
who still resisted,, to make the J be*s.t"<?f their 
way to the redoubt. .They did .not; obey ; 
national: honor did not permit them;to leave 
their officer in the fieldj and' they. actually 
persisted in covering their fallen comrades, 
until a reinforcement, arriving from head- 
quarters, induced the enemy to.' retire." 
The picture is a Jaudable.rone.;Of;its class. 
Another is bya young lady, the daughter 
of William a'nd-'Mary Ho.wittr-rnaines as 
well known in America as in England — 
and herself the authoress of a vivid and 
picturesque' book, "The Art Student in 
Munich," ' The subject; is from Shelley's 
"Sensitive' Plant;" .treated with more 
poetical completeness* than' reference to the 
means of .'ciqto'^.'sD^til /: .:T t ti"e''l^^ of the 
poem is shown, living in "mm' oval Compart- 
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ment of the.picture-rdead in the other; 
each being surrounded by a wreath of, 
flowers, and foliage painted o» a much 
larger "scale : than the subjects, the jirst dis- 
playing all fhe beauties of the garden in its 
prime, the second all: its weeds and foul-, 
fiess in dwcay— - 



" Prickly, and pulpous, and blistering, and blue, 
|: . Liyid, and starred with a litfid dew." 

Jfucli sweettfess, arid a thorough conscien- 
tious ;faitHfulhess, shine over the whole 
picture; the method partakes both of 
Pre-Raphaeiitism and of Germanism.— 
"Tiifearti9t remaining most worthy of men- 
tib'n is Mr; William- Bell Scott, brother of a 
deceased "painter of genius, David Scott, 
and a npble'pbet, as'asmall volume recently 
■published, .together with some previous 
"productions,, wjll show; ' "He has benefited 
>ery. noticeably by Pre-Eaphaelitisth in his 
art'; as f a p'.ainter.; . fiis " Albert Durer in 
Nuremberg" conjures np a fresh and living; 
'vision of the old German city ; and a pic- 
ture of one of our own northerly towns, 
Hedham, presenting both an interior, and 
a view .of the street through the window, 
"does the same for the kind of stolid, slow- 
going, j-.et bustling business which belongs 
to an English market-town. 

Another exhibition now Open here is that 
of the Glasgow Art Union. This. Society, 
unlike its London sister,. adopts the sensible 
plan of haying. the prize pictures, chosen by 
a committee, instead of each prize-holder 
for himself, but the judgment which pre- 
sides over .the .choice is . only ordinary. 
How vast a benefit it would be to good Art 
and to the public, if the choice were dele- 
gated to some single man, the most compe- 
tent of the day— say to John Buskin. The 
engraving, for the present year^-worth 
commercially a great deal more than the 
guinea subscribed— is after Erith's clever 
picture, 'i Coming of Age in the Olden 
Time;'" the chief prize, of £400, is. by Mr. 
Saul, an artist of just that order of senti- 
ment and technical skill whibh everybody 
can appreciate, and consequently oho of the 
most popular men of the day. .Has the 
print of his infant Samuel penetrated across 
the Atlantic? 'The London Art' Union 
bestows on its subscribers two works that 
have : just been' issued: a fine engraving 
from a brilliant. and festive picture by the 
lately "deceased J. J. Chalon — whom the 
Englisli, press had an ignorant knack of 
vilifying while he was alive— and a volume 
of wood-cut illustrations to "Ohilde Har- 
old"— a few very, superior, some vile, as 
designs,but almost all ably engraved. John 
Tenniel, the successor of Doyle, in illus- 
trating Punch,] contributes the, best. An 
exterisi v&exliibitipn of Mexican antiquities 
is also open," arid attracts considerable 
notice ;; while," of' fortbcoiiiing displays, we 
•have.* gallery.* of pictures to be shortly 
ppe"rifed in aid of the, Patriotic Fund for the 
relWf :' of 'relatives' of Our fighters in the 
Enssianwar ; a : promised Indian Court, in 
addition to the others at the-Crystal Palace ; 
land the contributions of our artists to the 
Paris Exhibition. I know of some good 
ones, and can surmise many others ; but I 
susp^ot- .the representation of our school 
will be sotne way off completeness. Howt 
everj Mr.' Henry Cole, so well known jn 
connection with "our Exhibition of 185.i, 
and now at the head 1 of. tho Government 



Department of Science, and Art, Dr. Play- 
fair, his, coheagiie,; and.Mr.,Bedgrave, the 
painter and Art-Superintendent of. the same 
institution, in a report Which; they have 
recently, presented, hope "that, on the 
whole,, a just and ample display of the 
Fine Art of the United Kingdom has been 
obtained," admitting, at the same time, 
" that, while some artists invited to' con- 
tribute have neglected to do so, there are 
cases where others are not so fully repre- 
sented as desirable, because their works 
could not be obtained," and that "it is also 
possible that much talent has been unavoid- 
ably overlooked." It will be understood 
that the wo.rks transmitted are not. neces- 
sarily new pnes; on the contrary, such as 
have been .previously.. exhibited,, seem to 
have obtained a- preference, and proprie- 
tors have come forward liberally in lending 
them, for the occasion. They are insured 
for upwards of £130,000. The works of 
artists deceased before June, 1858, are not 
admitted. -.-..'; 

. Art has sustained . two losses by death 
within -the last few weeks. Copley Field- 
ing^ the President of tlie Old Society of 
Painters in Water-Colors, lias died in his, 
sixty-ninth .year! His works will bo found 
fully characterized, and that with, no -small 
degree of - praise, , in ; occasional : notices 
throughput tie. first, volume of Buskin's 
"Modern Painters." -Storms at sea, and 
views , over oiir Sussex downs, treated at 
times with ah approach to the aspect of 
Italian scenery, were what he produced 
most systematically ; latterly with more 
pf . mannerism, than of accurate Nature, 
although his fine qualities continued to ap- 
pear at intervals." I understand that, dur- 
ing the closing years of his life, he painted 
professedly . for money— which rewarded 
his search . freely-— not for fame. . If one 
may speculate as to his successor in the 
"Water-Color ' Presidency, I shpuld be .in- 
clined to" name Oattermole, famous for feu- 
dal scenes, barons and retainers, knights 
and ladies, and crumbling ; cas.tie, walls , and 
drawbridges. .' The most noble of waterr 
cblbrpairiters is assuredly WiljiamHuntj-the 
poet, of bird's nests, prifnrcse-banks,. and 
country boys and; girls; but, I presume he 
)ias, no; chance— probably, no desire. A 
German artist, Carl Haag, also, is very pot 
pular at court. The second death is that 
of John Hollins,' an associate of the BoyaJ 
Academy, whb'had not passed middle age. 
He was known for coast scenes, fisher-: 
boys, and portraits, but was not, an artist 
who can rightly be called eminent. 

Two' elections at the "Boyal Academy 
have also taken place. On the 12th Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Samuel Cousins was elected an 
academician,,, being the first engraver in 
whose behalf the regulation coeval, with 
the academy itself, whereby engravers 
could : only aspire to. tho rank of associates, 
has. been extended. That regulation has 
long been pronounced by influential per- 
sons, illiberal. Yet I confess that, till thb 
academy shall be wholly re-cohstituted so 
as to recognize the claims of sculptors, ar-; 
chitects, and others, practically as well as 
theoretically, in proportion, to those, of 
painters, I reel very much disposed to the 
illiberal side. Engravers, who.., certainly 
cannot, as" such,, like painters,, sculptorst 
and architects, aspire, to the; rank, of in- 
ventors, had a distinct status in the aca- 
demy, involving, as far as". I cau see, no ,de* 



gradation, and whereby the claims of the 
most eminent in a subordinate department 
of Art were recognized. If the present 
full election of engravers is to trench upon 
the seats. open to. cfher artists, the wrong 
appears to me greater than the advantage ; 
but, I fancy this is not to be the case. 
The other new academician is Mr. E. ML 
Ward, elected on. the 14th March— a pain- 
ter of considerable . power in the delinea- 
tion of character, who has done several 
gr^a.tly-applauded.-iworks in biographical 
and historical 0«rar«->-jPrv Johnson reading 
the.MS,; of, .the.'^ioar, of Wakefield," 
Defoe offering the MS. of "Bobinson Cru- 
soe',? for sale,; the, .".Fall. of Clarendon," 
"Louis. XV'l. andMarie Antoinette in the 
.Temple Prison,',' the "Execution of Mon- 
trose,", &c. , There is a tendency in Mr. 
Ward to the coarse and theatrical ; but he. 
is a man of ability and a talented artist, as 
.well as one of the most popular -of the day. 
Mr. Ward's name is much about at present 
through another circumstance also; that 
of '.his haying appealed to % police-court for 
'aiiy protection the law; may be able to af- 
.ford..Jiim. in^the^matter, of; a counterfeit 
/which he,hf}s discovered of one of his pic- 
tures.. The case has -brought the general 
subject of artistic genuineness into promi- 
nence; but it seems that no valid remedy 
exists at present, and the chief suggestion 
pffered' is, that painters, shpuld obtain a 
governmental registration of each picture 
as they produce it., ,., ,, 

As regards immediate publio interest, all 
the matters. I have sppken of are second- 
ary. . The rage, of the .day is the sale of' 
the Berrial collection; consisting of porce- 
lain, arhis and armors, watches and clocks, 
eighteenth century cabinet-work, and nick- 
hacks .of all sorts, among which not the 
most, thought ".of are the paintings and mi- 
niatures, which were bought by their late 
owner rather" for antiquarian interest in 
( the illustration of costume than for strict 
artistic value. MH, Bernal, Chairman of 
Committee in the House of Commons, was 
a "shrewd collector; of such things, and 
had tlie pick .", of ' r tlie market; and his 
acquisitions, are how. fetching prices often 
ten, twenty, or thirty times: as, large as, he 
gave for them. . The sums are, indeed, in 
hiany .cases, put of all; proportion ,to tho 
value— the real, good sense valuer— of the 
objects; but virtuosi are ; an irresponsible 
race, with a standard of taste and value 
all their own. ! Government, which had, 
not imprudently or stingily, refused to 
buy the collection en masse at an appraised 
price of £50,000, is, nevertheless, a large 
purchaser of individual objects for the 
Museum of Ornamental. Art. Unluckily, 
it is rumored that the British Mnseum also 
is buying^ and that such a thing has hap- 
pened as that "the one national purchaser 
bids against the other, .arid sends up the 
hardly secured lot., to an absurd price; 
surely, if true, a miserable folly arid want 
of organization. . Another sale which took 
place .a few weeks. ago was memorable as 
comprising a. noble, Turner, "The Lock," 
engraved,:in the ''* Liber,"; Studibrum," a 
Cpnstablej under the same .' title, "which 
brought a higher price than- the Turner, 
and" the "Fleur de Lys," one of Etty's 
latest works, and of the flnest.belongirig to 
that period of his practice. "This pieture^- 
quite a small one — had sold at the enor- 
mous figure of one thousand 'guineas somo 
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three years- back ; it now realized seven! 
hundred- — no trifle either. 

T shall not; give you much'news of : 'wnat 
is to he at our forthcoming-EoyarAeadehYy 
Exhibition— always the'greut public-artistic 
event of -the .year;, and this,' for- morerea- 1 
sons than one., - 1 don't know ;very much 
about it myself as .yet;- and artists are not; 
over partial to having their intentions' 
bruited about beforehand, I 'lriaysay,: 
however,- that Milkier is 1 to -have si remark- 
able subject iof^but' actual London life-- 
possibly, butf.i not- probably, a second piC- 
ture;/and ifr.m. Holman Hunt, who has 
.been for some while in the East, proriises 
an 'oriental" subject. Egg also will, exhibit 
a work that' has' long been looked: for.; 
Ford,' 'Brown and Anthony, are expectedioi 
' strengthen the'-'represeritalion of the; Pr'e 1 - 
Baphaelite school ; together with InchboM,] 
.a young, landscape-painter of. the. most as- : 
sured promise, Miss Howitt, and others, 
whose' names America" has yet to learn. 
By the bye, she 'carried off, some" jears ago, 
a young artistj Mr. Telfer 1 , who would pro- 
bably by this- time have joined the Pre^ 
Baphaelite -movement; like most of the as- 
pirants with a gleam of originality, and of 
whom I, should be glad to hear any good 
news. -,,-.,..., 

Of recent books* con necte'd' with Art, we 
bave T had a Life'of Etty,' by AMuMe^ Gil- 
christ- — a work' 6f great interest,' setting'the 
character of that remarkable genius in; a 
.clear and [honorable light, and stocked with 
acute reflection and..(rare merit J) ?pprecia r 
tiv&Criticism on Art by the author; a-Lifo 
of Velazquez, re-'writteh frprh "Stirling's 
Biographies bf the Spanish' artists ;' a Life 
of .Strstnge -the- engraver, by ; ;Mr:I)enriis- 
towl, who' died as'the book wasbn theeve 
of publication-; anda further pamphlet from 
Mr. D. B. Hay, in which histlieory of the 
assimilation of harmonic prbportion, of form 
to harmonic proportion of sou'nrf is' appned 
to Gothic'ardh'itectdreV ; Thfe'strb'n'gest'at- 
tistic interest atta<Sries : fb another book,' the 
preparations for which 'have been pending 
for some time, and' which may.. probably 
.come out towards the. end of : J,he year. 
This is an illustrated edition of Tennyspn|s 
miscellaneous poems. The Pre-Baphaelites 
will have a considerable sHaire iu'it.'; Hunt 
is likely to do the Lady of Shalbtt-, Millais 
the Miller's Daughter, Mariana; ; Dotal St; 
Agnes; Dante. Bossetti, the Vision of : Sin; 
Sir Galahad., Artists of other parties also 
will contribute. Macule is down, for the 
Mort" Arthur.;' Lands'eer for Godiva f Hors- 
ley for the May Queen ; Stanfield ' for 
Ulysses and " Break, break, break!" — that 
pang of glorious lyric pathos ; Creswick 'for 
Dlai-ibel. ; There is ,a prospect that a por- 
trait of Tennyson will appear as t.hefrontis. 7 
piece, to be engraved from . a medallion 
by Thomas Wbolner— a young sculptor of 
intellect and imagination— strange' pheno- 
menon at- the present day-— who Contem- 
plates to renovate sculpture in" his. own 
practice, upon the same principles of ear- 
nestness and truth which the Pre-Baphael- 
ites have imposed upon public recognition 
in painting, and who has produced, in the 
medallion, in question, a work admirable at 
once for its Art, and its portraiture of the 
great original. 

' ' William M. Bossetti. . 

March 28, 1865. 



English CookerV.^-I have now had expe-. 
rierice enough to tell you something about i'En'g-; 
lisli cookery; In this' point 'also' the practical 
spirit of the nation- manifest* itself. All articles' 
of daily food, .bread,; meat, fish; are most' excel-' 
lent in their kind, and dressed in a plain h'p.ta< 
ral manner, which 'permits the peculiar taste 
of each to be developed in perfection; The- 
English..roast beef rises like a -grand primeval, 
feature, in the^e our, modems^imes.,. In the,- in-; 
terior of these mountains of flesh are invitations: 
to the' Organs of taste, by which I felt my com-, 
prehension of thestate^of 'things- described by 
Homer very much promoted..' fhusi . I now,, for 
thefirst. time,, clearly un,derstbpdj thejextent of 
the enjoyment of Telamon's nobje, soi},_,when 
Agatnehiridn," after'' His gldribus i' coinbat'- with 
Hector, 1 hori'ors : 'hihV with the- mighty chine. 
iThere i^is .also some.thingvv.ery respectable in the 
celebrated; and truly excellent national- dish, 
tbe.phim pudding. It forcibly calls to mind 
"the petrified fluid mass, the conglomerate of the 
mountains, aptly called pudding-stone. It is 
likewise, a' symbol .of the. English language, in 
which the flower very properly represents. , the 
German, and the plums the French part, Such 
pieces tie resistance -are; however, both the cha- 
racteristic and the best partof English' cookery. 
In the. mpre refined parts, the iuventioh of their 
pulinary- fancy is neither rich nor happy, and is 
nowise to be compared to the French, who, in 
the lighter arabesque style,' have indisputably 
attained, the -acme of glory.- - But he:whd un- 
derstands the . pleasures of gastronomy, isno- 
whe're better pff than at "the table of the great; 
for there the simple normal strength of -English 
cookery is .most -happily, combined -with there- 
fined and .graceful cpquetries^of; the French.-*- 
t)r. Waagen.. ,.- ■ -. , .,.,,.,- ;■ ... 

All science and all art may be divided into 
that which is subservient to life, and which is 
the object of it. As subservient to life, or prac- 
-tical, their results are, in the common sense' of 
the word r useful.. As the object of Hfeortheoi 
retic, they are,. in the. ;cpmmon sense, useless; 
and yetj the step between practical; and theore- 
tic science, 'is the ' step between the mirier" and 
the geologist^ the" applhecary and the chemist, 
and the step between .practical and .theoretic 
art, is that between 'the bricklayer and,,the suv 
chitect, between the plumber and the artist, and 
this is a step 'allowed oh all hands "to [be' from 
less ! to ; greater;-' sd- 'that- the' so-called' useless 
part of . each profession. 1 dees,-by the.'authcritaA 
tive, and right instinct of mankind, assume; the 
superior and 'more noble place, even, though 
book's' be' sometirries wnttin/and that "by Vriii 
erS of ; rib ' .ordinary mind;- which assume. IWaVa 
chemist.is rew.atded.for the- years of" toil whfch 
have ^traced the .greater part, of the combina? 
tioris of matter to .their ultimate atoms, by 'disi- 
boveriri^ i. cheap Way of" refining sugar, 'and 
date the -ern'inenee^of -th«'-philbsophe'r,- whose 
life-.has been-spent in the investigation o£i the 
laws of light, from the time '-of his inventing 
an ihiproyerrieht'iri spectacles. 
"But the common consent bf J hleri prove'S and 
accepts' the'propdsitiori, that whatever part of 
any pursuit ministers - to. the bodily; comforts, 
and, admits of. material uses, is ignoble;" and 
whatsoever part is addressed 1 to the rriindonfy, 
is noble ; and 'thai geology does better ; in • ife'- 
clothing dry bones and; revealing lost creations 
thanin tracing veins .of.Jead and beds of. iron-; 
astronomy .better in opening, to us.thp houses of 
heaven than in',' teaching navigation ; botany 
better 1 lri'displaying structure than in expressing 
pieces ; Surgery better in. intestigating organi- 
zation than in setting limbs ; only itis.ordained 
that, fpr our encouragement, every step we make 
in the niore exalted-range' 'of' Science adds'some- 
thirtg a.lsb to 'its piaotieal appiioabiluies ; that 
all the, great: phenomena of nature, the; knowl? 
edge of .which is desired by the angels-only; by 
us partly, as it. reveals to furthervisio'n Ihe being 
and the glory of Him in whom they rejoice and 



we live, [dispense /et 'sudB( kbH inBu'eBces. and 
ao.-much of material-, blessing; -as^ to-be -joyfully 
felt. by a)l inferior. pri!atures r ',andi to be.aeaired 
-by -them with: such- single, desire as the imper- 
fection of their tiattire may. admit; that the 
strong torrenfe [whichi in' their *.pwn gladness, 
fill the hills with hollojK. thunder arid" the vales 
with winding light, have, yet their.,bounden 
charge bf fleidtb-'feed,' r and ■bar'ge s to ! bear ; that 
the fierce" flameB. io: .: which, they. AlpJowesi' its 
Upheaval and. the voicario., its terror, temper lor. 
us ihe metal .vein and .quiekenmjg^spnrig.p.and^ 
that for our incitement,, i say not/ ourrirewafd, 
.for knowledge ; is ;its _; oWn '•■ reward; herbs -have ; 
fheir healing, stones their pieoidusnegs,- ..antt : 
stars their times.,. ;.„,.-. . .;., ;i , cj-u.;- ;• ■ ;;. •- J : 
: Now the . Jnere . animal , conscrousness. of the 
pleasantness I call testiiesisj but.the;.exulting, 
reverent and grateful .perception of, it I calLthe- 
oria.:. For this, and this.onlyVjs, the fall, corn- 
prehension and contemplation x>t /tKe.,B.«iau,tiful - 
as a gift of God, a.gift not necessary tp^onrlber . 
ing, . but addedrtp, and elevating it, and twofold, 
first of the .desire,': and secondly of the thing de- 
sired..:. ■': -'•'. :;-'' -:"•■-'" "-'-.:[ V .--.'or' '■'-.' .-..["; 
But the Christian theoria seeks not,; though it ' 
accepts, and touches with its >pwn ;; purify,'wfiat [ 
the Epicurean. sought, but finds its food arid'thte ' 
objects ,of its.lojve. ©verywhere, in-, whatiis harsh : 
and fearful,, as. well; as whati is kind; nay,i even 
in. all. that.Lseems ^coarse land jcommonplace;; 
seizing that which is. good; .and delighting; more 
soinetimes at find.ing.its. tablet spread. ip/6trange 
places, and' in theipresence>.o|ite;enemies , ,i,tod ; 
its Jioney coining out of. the'; roclr, than ifoall : 
were harmonized ihtb'a less'wondro'uspleasure^ , 
■hating. only what is self-sighted arid insolent qf . 
men's: work; despising all- that is riot. oX God, ', 
unless, reminding it of God; yet able to find evi- 
dence of him. still, where all.seems.-forgetful o'l. 
him, ahd.itp...turn:>.thatMrito 'a.'witriessy-of his' : 
working which w.as:riieant.tc obscure \% and sb 
[with clear and.unoffended sight) beholding him 
for ever, according .ito^the^writterii prorniSe^s- 
i' Blessed arethe pure..in -heart, forrtheyishaU 
see God»' : .-r-: Madern Painters*.,. .::•,. ^|j«,i:ff(),,i 

Man's use arid function .(arid* lei rfirii'Whp ' 
will riot grant' me this TolloW me'rib ftrrtKe^r, for 
this,T purpose" always". to ^ :as'srime} is'to be the' ; 
witness of the glory of God; and ; to adVafeWthai ' 
^glpryby his reasonable obedience and. resultant i 
hippinesij. '""VVhatoyet enables iis to fiiffili this 
functiori-is, in 'the "phre arid first sense'-of the,, 
word,.'; useful, tp. ris-b-pre^eminently-, therefore-,; 
.whatever, sets, the, glory, of G^dmejre, brightly 
before us. But things that, only help PS to. ex- 
ist, "are; in a' sycoridary arid' mean sense, useful^ , 
orr-attier, if they-be 'looked for aiorie, tfiejr are 
uselegs and worse.; for it would bcbStterthatwe 
should, not. exist;- than that we should, guiltily 
aisappbint'ttie purposes .of existence. : ! Anil yet 
people speak 4nthis a -workin'g 'age,''wh v gn'"they . 
6peak.from;thei'r>hearts;as Mihbuses^arid-'laridsj 
and food, r andj,raime|iti:.weje: ajone rtseful,' arid - 
as if, sight,, thpugh t,aud. admiration, '.were; all 
pr6filless|'sb thatjrrien ins'olerrtly'cpll themselves 
Utilitarians; who' would ttirh, if they hiabt" their ; 
way, themselves and thei r J race into vegetables j 
men who -think,, as, far; as.;Su,ch r can,b.ei;said to 
think, that ^he.mea't is more 'thari : tjtiej|fe,. and 
the raiment than" the body, wrio t9 itae earth, 
as-a' stable, arid' to its'-fruTt asrfoofde'r; < vine-i 
dressers /and hnsbaridnien, Vr/b leve' the corn . 
they i. grind, and the grapes ; they crush, better 
than the gardens of thfe angels upon the slopes 
of Ederi; hewers of wobd'and drawers' ofVater,' 
who think Uiat-the.'Wobd'tbey ihSW^arid the 
water .theydraWi are better than the ; pine -forests 
that, cover the.. mountains like the. shadow of 
Godj and than the great rivers that move like 
His eternity. And so ccmesinpori us that woe 
bf the preacher, that though God "hath made 
everything beautiful ;in .bls^ .time, 4*l»o he , hath. , 
set the world in their heajt, 'so' thai .nb^inan 
can firi'd out the work' trlu.t Woi makefjifrom 
the beginning to the end." — Modern Painters.' 



